NICHOLS’ MONTHLY. 


FEBRUARY, 1856. 


Tur long, intense cold of the winter, has necessarily interfered 
with the success of our labors. Lecturers have been idle, and agents 
inactive. The great work of reform, in the propagation of principles, 
whether by the living word of public speakers, or the circulation of 
books, tracts, cte., has been impeded; but the season has now 
arrived for more active exertion, and we are cheered by many signs 
of promise, and hopeful indications. 
‘The renewal of subscriptions for the Monthly, and the addition 
of new subscribers, has been as rapid as we could expect, when we 
take into account the hindrances and irregularities of the past. Our 
friends here wish for a general effort to increase its circulation, and 
stand pledged for its success. Let all who feel as they do, heartily 
second their efforts. 
-Our lecture— Free Love, a doctrine of Spiritualism,” published 
as No. 1 of a Tract series, is declared to be “just the thing” to 
renove prejudices and bring all candid minds to a recognition of our 
principles. It places our doctrines on the high, pure, spiritual 
round where they belong, and where they are impregnable. 
~The celebration of the one hundred and nineteenth Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of Tuomas PAINT, on the 29th of January, was 
made the occasion of one of the noblest manifestations of liberality 
and mental freedom that ever took place in this country. This 
celebration was attended by not less than three thousand persons, 
in Cincinnati and vicinity. Salutes were fired from one of the hills 
overlooking the city, and also from the United States’ barracks, on 
the Kentucky shore, Greenwood Hall, the great hall of the Ohio 
~ Mechanics’ Institute, and one of the largest in Cincinnati, was filled 
to overflowing, so that when every standing place was occupied, 
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hundreds were obliged to go away without gaining admission. The ` 
military band of U. S. Army, and a German musical society, the | 
Union Choir, furnished excellent music. An opening address was — 
made by the President of the meeting, Isaac E. Hepexs, Esq, a | 
prominent business man of Cincinnati; an Oration by Dr. T. L. ~ 
Nicwors ; and a brilliant and eloquent address by F. HAssAUREK, | 
Esq., Editor of the German liberal paper, the “Zochwæechter.” We | 
publish the Oration, which includes the biography of Paine, which | 
we stereotype for our series of World’s Reformers, and the Reso- $ 
lutions, and hope to be able to give the Address of Mr. Hassaurek ~ 

in our next number. f By 

At the same hour, two other celebrations, with speeches, music, | 
etc., were going forward; the German Festival, at the Turners’ | 
Hall, and one in the neighboring city of Newport. $ 

Read the Oration, including the biographical sketch of Thomas | 
Paine, and the resolutions; consider that the President of the meet- | 
ing is a leading Spiritualist and a healing Medium, as well as one — 
of the leading business men of Cincinnati; that this great meeting f 
was attended by Spiritualists, Liberals, and Socialists, of various $ 
nationalities, and you have an indication of the public sentiment of | 
this great central City of the West. 

For three Sundays, the Free Love question has been earnestly & 
discussed in the Cincinnati Spiritual Conference, with a constantly $ 
increasing interest. Though we have been attacked with virulence, © 
by a few conservative bigots, the mass of the people here are liberal, 4 
and open to conviction. They are seeking the truth. It isa city $ 
and a country of great hearts, and much mental freedom. 

With the new list of the Progressive Union, we shall send a Cir- $ 
cular of great interest to all its true members. It points to an | 
onward movement, and an advance step toward the realization of our 
great plans of social reformation. The dawn is brightening. i 

Read the Circular printed upon the cover of this number, and see — 
what you have to do concerning it. It opens to us the beginning of, F 
and the preparation for, the True Life of a near future. We enter 
upon this work, in the faith that the time has come; and that we $ 
shall be sustained in this enterprise, by the devotion of all who are’ 
one with us, in our work for humanity. 

Let us take courage and move forward, not by the impulses of 
transient excitement, but like men and women wio have principles, | 
and ground for faith, and hope, and earnest labor. 


THE SISTERS. 


i mtereit Penha: to Act of Congress in the year 186, by Mary S. Gove Nicnors, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of Obio.] 


B ToN AUTHOR OF “MARY LYNDON.” 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER L 
aS IMPRACTICABLE. “4 


is triune nature, love, intellect and their unity, but the 
rical man and society are also fully shown in the forest, and 
n he individual tree. One man has eyes that he may sec a thou- 
worlds i in one, and another that he may not perceive any but 
ommon forms that fill his sight, and shut out all things else. 
Ashton. looked into the boiling eddies and he saw vicious Girelea 
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in human destiny, that swallow for ages the best endeavor. Nelson — 
Meadows saw a somewhat dangerous place for navigation, and busied — 


himself with a prophetic diving bell, and apparatus for blowing up $ 


the-rocks, and smoothing so much of one of the thoroughfares for | 
human life. : 

Charles Ashton was a good deal of an abstraction. It seemed | 
that nobody was acquainted with him except Nelson Meadows, and ~ 


his sister Minnie—not even his own mother, though he was very $ 


well acquainted with her. He was a sort of an unknown God, | 
whom the tender and devout mother very reverently worshipped, ` 
but did not at all understand. She had never sought to understand | 
him. It was enough for the mother’s heart to love him. f 
We have said that he was a sort of abstraction. What we mean 
is, that he did not live the actual, every day life, of those about | 
him. He was always thinking how bad the world is, and how good ` 
it ought to be—he was looking to a sort of possible, and yet impos- | 
sible perfectibility, and seeming to say by every look in his sternly 
dignified, and yet exceedingly handsome face, “I have a fine pros- 
pect, from the snow-clad Chimborazo, where I stand—give me your 


hand, fellow sinner, and come up ata step.” Every body said that f 
they could not-comply with the invitation, however desirable the $ 


prospect, and most people took the liberty of having their own opin 


oe ion of “that young chap Ashton.” One said “smart,” another, | if 
a crotchety,” another feared that he was “an infidel,” others had 


got past fearing, they knew the fact, and of course deplored it. 


Here he stood in the hallowing light, on the upper deck of the $ 


boat, by the side of one of the most faithful friends in the world, — 


an enigma to himself. He loved Mr. Meadows fervently, and yet |” 
he was no lover of men. He had a general and rather vague and $ 


intangible love of woman—a sort of chivalrous’ appreciation and | 
admiration of what he prophecied she would be, and judged she | 
ought to be. He had an idea of the freedom and development of f 
the feminine moiety of the genus homo, which was something like 
the title deed of a gold placer in Australia or the moon, in the f 
absence of all other wealth, when you want a piece of bread, or a | 
lodging, in the city of New York. 
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of God,’ or, in other words, every truth of the Divine love, which E : 
are expressed in a ready sympathy with our kind, and in all the | 
varied utterances of art. Man loves his fellow in poetry, and in 1 
pictures, in music and in architecture, and in every form of beauty, | 
and of use. Cut yourself from these, and attempt to live by bread i 
alone, and you die miserably, and inevitably; and if you continue $ 
to live an animal life, you die just as surely, to all that is beautiful 
in living.” ; 
“You speak my thoughts,” said Ashton reverently, and he pressed f 
his friend’s hand; “leave me to myself; you can not take your F 
friendship from me, and I will find my work, or be found of it. I f 
am prepared, for another heart now throbs in mine, and gives me f, 
double power. “If I am a dull fellow to all but myself, it matters ; 
not. The essence of flowers is distilled, and preserved many years 
after the flowers are dust. So it may be with my loving thoughts. ` 
Whether this be a true comparison for my genius, or my talent, I | 
do not attempt to determine, I only go to fulfil what I feel is the 
prophecy within me. You are ‘a man of business,’ yet you rever- 
ence my love of humanity. Still from the lower habit of your life — 
you wish me to work as you work, ‘to get a living? I recognize 
the necessity to get bread, and am not above eating yours, gained, f 
though it may have been, in a system of unrighteous competition f 
œ and cheating. I know I do not seem to you beneath yourself, even 
| though I take alms at your hands, for it is a gift from your heart, 
or rather it is my right, won for me by a more worldly skill than I 
possess. Nelson Meadows, your heart understands me, though the ff 
outward life of the merchant in you, mutters ‘impracticable.’ Let f 
me alone. Lay not the iron hand of custom upon my poet-heart to 
stop its beating. I must be myself. If fidelity to my own con- 
science unites me to you, Amen and Amen. If not, we are severed 
by the law of God, and no effort can unite us. 
“You go home to a circle of which you are legitimately a part. 
I wrap the drapery of an inner world about me, and dream my 
dream of philanthropy, and sing its lyrics when I may, or write 
them in human hearts and lives, or on the plastic earth.” 
The two men pressed each the others hand, and parted to the £ 
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CHAPTER II: 


“UN ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


“You will go.into the nursery, Minnie dear,” said Mr. Meadows, | 
as he stood in the hall of his elegant house in Bleecker street. : 
“Norah, this is my sister, Miss Meadows; take her up to the © 
nursery, and make her comfortable.” ; 

“Trish servant girls bave, by common consent, only one name. ` 
Many families, in New York, never know the surnames of their 
servants. Norah’ is nurse, Biddy is cook, Catharine does chimber 
work, and waits at table; but nobody thinks that Biddy is a widow | 
Macree, who keeps her own two children, out of her wages, in some- k 
body’s shanty, and pays the schooling of a child she brought over | 
with her, whose mother died when the ship was one day from home; _ 
or that the rest have surnames like any other Christian people. Not 
even Mr. Meadows, the kind man and “ liberal Christian,’ knew 
the names of his “domestics.” 

Norah looks very happy to see him, and is very proud that he 
said “how do you do, Norah? How is the family?” and she is 
glad when she answers, “all well—thanks be to Almighty God.” 
She would have said, if Mr. Meadows had thought to ask after her 
family, “my poor old mother is very bad, thanks be to Almighty | 
God.” But Mr. Meadows never thought of Norah as having any 
relations. She was a mother to his children, and in his presence 
their tender affection for their nurse always seemed to sufice her, 
and he did not feel that she had any want of relations, and so he did 
not go instinctively to seek them for her, or ever think to ask her 
if she had any. 
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door of the conservatory, and looking into an opposite mirror, she 
was instantly in possession of a funny revelation. George Vinton © 
was imprisoned in the conservatory, listening to the communication q 
of his mature young niece. He was fretted and impatient to get | 
out, and there was no egress, except through the nursery. f 

“Ts my trunk in the hall?” said Miss Meadows to the anxious ` 
Norah. 

“Yes, Miss; we will have it taken to your room presently.” 

«Pll go down,” said Minnie; ‘don’t trouble about having the | 
trunk moved at present.” ; 

When she returned, the prisoner had taken himself to the parlor, | 
where he lounged over Harper’s, and wished that his stately sister i 
Imogene Meadows, whom he persisted in calling Jennie, could ever | 
come to breakfast in any sort of season.. i 

Presently, his niece made her appearance. She was a great | 
favorite, and stepped on the glossy boots of her-uncle, and climbed — 
on drab pantaloons, and ‘pulled his mosaic vest buttons in the morn- 
ing, and laid her hands, not always guiltless of spot or stain, on his | 
white vest in the evening, without rebuke. She ran to her can E 
but his brow was clouded. She saw it instantly, and drew back as - 
if she were eighteen years old, instead of five. 

“What is it, Georgy ?” 

He drew her to him. ‘It is that you have been very naughty 
tome. Your aunt has come.” 

“I know it,” said Minnie, simply. 

“Well, I had just come in to say good morning to you, on my 
way down to breakfast, and to bring you a prettier apple than Norah 
had, and when I heard a stranger coming, as your aunt is to me, I 
went into tbe conservatory. Why did you tell her what I said 
about her?” ‘ 

“Did you not wish me to?” said Minnie solemnly. 

“Of course I did not want you to tell her that I said she had 
great hands.” l 

“Ts it naughty to have great hands?” said Minnie, with wonder 
in her eyes. ‘I wish I were big. I love Norah all but that she 
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There was a slight tinge of red over the face and forehead of the 
young man, as he rose gracefully to salute the stranger. 


Minzie had eaten her breakfast, and welcomed her aunt, without fE 


one inquiry for her father, yet she now went up to him with a calm | 


joy expressed in every feature of her bright face. “Iam glad to $ 


to see my Papa,” said she, and then she added, importantly, “I | 
have been a very good girl. Why were you so long away? Did it | 
take you so long time to persuade my aunty to come?” And with- ` 
out waiting for answers, she ran on—‘ Do you think her hands are 
very large? Let me measure them on mine.” Miss Meadows put 
out a tiny white hand, fat and dimpled, and at the same moment 
she caught sight of George Vinton’s blushing face, and burst into 
a hearty laugh. 

“ It’s no use trying to escape un enfant terrible,” said George. 

“ Tt is easier to escape the trap of a conservatory,” said Miss 
Meadows gaily, and she and Vinton were like old acquaintances 
from this time. Mrs. Meadows came now to be presented to her 
sister, whom she had never seen, and to take her place at the head 
of the table with a grace and dignity that somewhat atoned for the 
lateness of the hour. She was tall and full, and moved languidly. 
Her hair was blonde and her face a transparent, pearl-like white. 
Her long taper fingers, on which rested her wedding ring, and a 
large turquoise, seemed to grace every thing she touched. She was 
dressed in a sky-blue morning wrapper, open in front, and revealing 
a delicately embroidered skirt ; the sleeves were open and short, and 
trimmed at the ends with down, and revealed exquisite undersleeves. 
The waist was open and trimmed with down, and the chemisette had 
the same beautiful work and lace as the undersleeves. The brother 
and sister affected fine linen. Miss Meadows had never seen such 
a morning dress. To her it would have been perfect as an evening 
dress. 

Mrs. Meadows received her sister. graciously, with a languid 
patronage that Miss Meadows would have smiled at, had she been 
at liberty to smile at the fashionable mistress of so fashionable a 
mansion. She poured some amber-colored coffee upon real cream, 
in a cup of pure white porcelain, and passed it to Miss Meadows. 
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the service of a waiter for every thing, with some yards of costly | 
lace should be the only change in the dress for the present. $ 
Miss Meadows remained with the dress-maker, while her sister, 
who always had headache, went to take the air in her carriage. 
At five o'clock Miss Meadows was ready for dinner, and had done © 
two things that would have been very difficult for many others, and 
one of them impossible, even for her elegant sister-in-law. She had — 
achieved the peculiar style and tournure that might have made her 
pass for a New York lady, and she had gained the confidence of the — 
sad sewing girl. She thought much more of this girl, who had a 
pain in her heart and in her side, than of the “ people worth know- © 
ing,” to whom she was now to be introduced. The epitome of Kitty’s | 
history was, that her mother died when she was fourteen, and her 
father took one to his heart in her stead, who did not love the | 
childer. An elder brother had come first to America, and then | 
Kitty had dreamed of him, and his love, and of this land of promise, 
till she had besought her father for means to come here also. The » 
father gave her enough for her passage and a little more; so sho i 
paid her way with a dress-maker, and learned the trade. : 
Her brother was married, and: was a teacher, and had lost his i 
brogue, and no one supposed him to be Irish. He was in an inland 
village, and discouraged Kitty from coming to him. He did not 
wish to be known as an Irishman—it might hurt him with the 
Know Nothings, as he was one of their members, and sometimes 
made speeches for them—rather intemperate speeches—against _ 
foreigners. 
“When I got Sandy’s letter,” said Kitty, “I knew it was all 4 
over with me. I had no relations, I must be my own friend, and I | 
have been, thanks to Almighty God. He. goes to the Protestant | 
Church, with his new wife, poor boy, and I could bear it better, if 
I had not such a pain in my side.” 
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The moth has exquisite plumes, it is true, but who, but a naturalist, F 
with microscope in hand, ever discovered them ? f 

Was there any naturalist in the present company? George Vin- $ 
ton was in a state of digniñed indifference to every one. A careful 
observer might have detected a slight quiver and curl of the upper 
lip, and then an evanescent, though very decided, corrugation of the 
brow, as Dr. Legrand FitzNoodle laid his hand deferentially upon — 
the coronal region of his luxurious sister’s head, for a little time, 
and then set himself down before her, and took her two thumbs in © 
his hands, carefully placing the balls of his own thumbs upon hers. © 

“ The faces of the thumbs are powerful magnetic centers,” said — 
“ the scientific gentleman.” “ Let us cross hands,” said he, ‘and put | 
our palms together.” Then turning to the company, he said, “I 
can demonstrate that this manipulation is on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples.” Mrs. Meadows inclined graciously toward him, George | 
Vinton rose, with something in his usual languor, which seemed as i 
the snapper to the whip. He went into the next parlor, and ran 
over the keys of a piano—and then he came back, and addressing a 
very diminutive old man, with all the deference of a subject fora ™ 
king, he led him to the instrument. Mr. Meadows and his sister 
joined the group, and even a young gir], who was called Miss Dean, 
and who came with Dr. FitzNoodle, and never saw any one else 
when he was present, also entered the room, as the first notes of the 
piano sounded. 

Oh, those exquisite silvery notes! like the tinkling waters in the - 
heaven we dream of, and pray for, and feel in the soul, at rare and 
most beautiful moments. George Vinton fixed his eyes upon the 
inspired face of the slight man, who, when not playing, seemed near 
seventy years old. His hair was white as burnished silver—his 
eyes burned in their deep jet, his pale face shone, and his full lips seem- 
ed set as marble, as he struck the keys with long and delicate fingers, 
that would accomplish any reach ever made. 

For a little time he appeared to be improvising, and watching the 
notes, as they leaped rejoicingly from the instrument. Then he seem- 
ed to lose himself within himself, and closing his eyes, he played the 
variations in Mozart’s duett from Don Giovanni. 
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man, with bright, restless, dark eyes, and his hair turned back, 4 
after the manner of young girls the last ten years—which proceeding $ 
gave him the credit and advantage of all the height and breadth off i 
forehead which he naturally possessed. \ a 
He came up gracefully and deferentially, as was his Sahi, buti 
presently he took the two locked hands of the young ladics in onei 
of his, and began to pass the. other “ scientifically ” over the phry 
nological developments of Miss Meadows. ] 
That young lady blushed deeply, and, looking up, she caught | 
George Vinton’s eye, and the almost hopeaa curl of his lip. | 
She did not wish to be rude to her sister, who stood by, encouraging. 
the doctor to make a revelation of her relative’s characteristics, and, 
she had an invincible repugnance to allowing this man’s hand to, 
rest, for the smallest appreciable space of time, upon her person. | 
She bowed her ‘head from beneath his hand, and said playfully, 
“my dear sir, excuse me; I dare not risk your revelations.” He ; 
still insisted. “I pray you wait till I employ you professionally,” 
said Miss Meadows. There was a decision -in her eye, and in the} 
tone of her voice, that awed.away the FitzNoodle. Her quick® 
glance detected that Imogene was displeased, and her brother George | 
` well satisfied. The doctor walked over to the music master, and’ 
began a learned discussion of the merits of Sebastian Bach, and) 
Mozart. He had read up for the occasion, in “ the Cecilian Gift,” 
an annual that he had that day dipped into, after Mrs. Meadows. 
had told him that they were to have the company of her revered] 
master at dinner. : À 
George Vinton’s eyes traveled after the discomfited doctor, buti 
he seemed to have no thought in the world but to be politely atten. | 
tive to Miss Dean. Just now little Minnie came flitting in to kiss. 
good night to her father and mother, George Vinton and Missi 
Meadows. 
She had accomplished her sweet mission, only that she lingered 
on the fair cheek of her mother, when that lady said “have you no 
kiss for my excellent friend, Dr. FitzNoodle.”” Minnie paused, and 
looked at him earnestly. ‘Is he your friend mamma?” said she, 
soberly. f 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RETROSPEOTION. 


MINNIE returned to her room at a late hour. The company that a 
gathered around Mrs. Meadows formally, or informally, was in no } 
haste to break itself into its individual integers. 

There was a luxurious sphere, a combination of beauties in her | 
home and surroundings that was what people call seductive; that | 
is, there was a great attraction in carpets, in which the foot sunk 
as in moss in winter, and a cool matting in summer. Oriental 
couches and cushions of downy comfort, as well as the resisting | 
elasticity of hair stuffing ; easy chairs with easy names—-such as | 
“Sleepy hollow,” “ Porpora’s own,” aud one with a curious Chinese | 
name which I have forgotten, but which signified “ the repose of | 
heavenly music.” Chocolate more delicious aud intoxicating than — 
sherbet, and the chiboque, golden tea, rare fruits for the epicurean | 
Platonist, and ham sandwiches for bank directors, clergymen and 
ladies who live in the prison of the senses; bouquets of fragrant | 
flowers in January, and in snow storms; music on the harp and | 
piano, and a stray Sivori, or DeMyer upon occasions. All the lions, | 
male and female, including Kossuth and Jenny Lind, and Dr. i 
Legrand FitzNoodle; all this and much more, made a world of 
many charms, especially to the poetic and imaginative. 

Minnie’s first evening in her dear brother’s home had been a — 
study, a pain, and an intoxication. Ashton came not. He had said 
to her at parting, “ You will see me when I am settled, and hear 
from me before.” i 
= When she went to her room, she found on the white cushion of 
her toilet-table, a rose-colored note, that looked as though it must 
be intended for Mrs. Meadows. It was so delicate, so beautiful, and 
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to hinder the admixture of its scales in the pomade.) Scent before 
cooling with rose-water, or any agreeable perfume. This pomade | 
does not need bandoline, as it makes the hair firm and soft at the — 
same time. Minnie proceeded to roll the glossy curls, rendered. 4 
silken and fragrant by the pomade, and very soon all was close. ; 
under an open lace night-cap, and her fevered cheek rested on thei- 
snowy pillow. There was a large congregation of persons and 4 
thoughts, flitting through the chambers of her mind, as she sought 
for sleep. George Vinton with his languid elegance ; Ashton with 
his stern resolve and manly beauty ; the old master, with his silvery 
locks, and burning eyes, and wonderful fingers; the indolent grace, 
and pearl-like beauty, and sumptuous splendor of her sister; the 
shallow accomplishment, the multiform skill and pretence, and the. 
real ability of the FitzNoodle; the dove-like beauty and charm 
of Miss Dean and her infatuation; the sterling goodness of her 
brother, and the witchery of little Minnie—all these and the uses 
of life to these, thronged through the busy brain that rested on that 
downy pillow. 

Who wonders that sleep came not, and that she shifted her cheek 
often to a cool place on the pillow? All who have not been trained 
in the arena of society, know the intoxication of a first meeting with 
the magnetic clements of a refined and elegant circle. There was 
a leaping of the heart, a fullness of the brain, and strange thrilling 
thoughts, and unformed hopes, and prayers, that kept Minnie awake, 
long after all the rest of the family were wrapped in quiet slumber. 
Did Ashton keep her company in these vigils of her first night in 
Gotham? Doubtless she will inquire when she sees him, or writes 
to him, and so we will wait his reply, instead of taking the 
novelist’s privilege of going into locked bed-rooms, and double 
locked hearts, for all sorts of facts, secrets, and useful, and useless, 
information. 
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color as her dress and hood. Dirty hands and faces in Pittsburg | 
and Cincinnati, where bituminous coal dispenses its tiny plumes of 
“ lamp black” upon every thing and every body, are most excusa- 
ble. As a Laplander presents snow to the freezing nose of the 
friend he meets, so the denizen of Pittsburg, or Cincinnati, makes 
his first salutation to a friend, and adds instantly, “excuse me, but 
there is a black spot upon your nose,” and the other adds, in the 
merest social equity, “and ou yours,” and then a handkerchief of ” 
a leaden white, if it has just come from the laundry, is putin 
requisition. 

Nancy had no excuse for the mask she wore, except her manifold 
occupations. 

“Yes, I tell him there’s a Providence. How much better that — 
the rheumatism should attack his neck, than his fingers—for he | 
would die if he could not play the harp and piano.” ; 

Her disquisition on Providence was cut short by Mr. Meadows 
dropping a quarter dollar into her hand, and hurrying his sister off ~ 
the wet stairs. a 

Nancy was glad of the gift, which was always repeated when Mr. ~ 
Meadows went up those stairs, as if she kept the entrance, and that 
were the toll; but she was much more gratified with the liberty of 
speech which she attained by this means, and the opportunity to 
give her opinion of Providence. - 

Notwithstanding the traditionary belief that she was always wash- 
ing the stairs, she had that morning “done up” the den, that was.. q 
“ Porpora’s own,” on this wise: She had carried a mattress, on | 
which the old gentleman slept, into a dark closet that once did duty 
asa bed room, and now held great piles of music. Handel and 
Haydn, Mozart, the Bachs, and a hundred more, beside the volumin- 
ous compositions of the old master, alias Solomon Smith, teacher 
of the harp and piano. Into this closet, the rolled mattress, con- 
fined with a cord, was put, and it rested on the piles of imprisoned 
harmony, the hopes, prayers, and aspirations, and the life-long 
achievements of those through whom the God of that loving unity 
called music, has breathed his sacred and ever glorious gifts. Then 
the little iron bed-stead that held the slight form of the musician, 
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whole opera was as a name to us of to-day, and no one could co 
found the facts in the history of music and its professors, without: 
being instantly set right. But of the recent days and years he had 
a confused idea, like the noise from Broadway sounding throu 
his chamber, made up of the rumble of wheels of many kinds, t 
omnibus, the carriage, the truck, and of the light tread of youths 
and the trembling footstep of age, aided by the iron shod cane, tha 
rings upon the pavement, the dull footfall of the fearful, sad, and 
sorrowing, and the bounding flight of the hurrying, hopeful ones 
“Meadows, Meadows,” said the old man, “I remember, you ca 
from New Rochelle; no, Harlem. You are the son of Colonel Evang 
who lived in the Tast farm house; no, not the last, the third from 
that, and who used to drive cream colored horses—no, white horses, 
It was Mr. Blake that had the cream colored ; no, it was another} 
man altogether, I remember now.” i 
“No matter, for all that,” said Minnie, “you spent an evening 
with us in Bleecker street. this week, and you promised me lessons.” 
“Ah, I remember,” said he, smoothing her hair as she sat ona 
low chair beside him. His chair was high, that he might rise with. 
out too great an cffort. . : 
Just now Nancy came importantly to usher in the very notab 
Dr. Legrand VitzNoodle and a lady. 
The lady was Miss Dean, and. though she seemed EE., 
and a shade of trouble was over her fine face, she met the cordial 
advances of Miss Meadows quite as cordially. Minnie inquir 
tenderly after her health, for she looked ill—ill at ease. 
“You ask Miss Dean if she is well,” said Dr. FitzNoodle in 
deep, sonorous voice ; “are not the birds in good health? Are the 
squirrels delicate and complaining? I assure you, Miss Meadows 
that Miss Dean has learned, from me, tlie true art of hygiene. She 
is electrified in the morning, she is magnetized in the evening, andi 
she takes a globule of arsenicum, and one of veratrum, on alternate 
days.” 9 
“Do the birds and squirrels have such admirable hygienic means 

at their command?” said Minnie, mischievously. 
The doctor found it convenient to be inquiring after Mrs. Mei 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE TESTIMONIAL. 


“Tur blessed old man !” said Ashton; I am so glad you are t 


take lessons of him. Music is a benign thing to take with you into 


the world, or out of it, and it is doubly blessed when learned of: 


him. He is one of those “ unaccredited angels,” that brighten the 


earth-life, with small appreciation, and go elsewhere for their reward, 
though Dr. FitzNoodle is getting up a testimonial that shall repay 


him for a lifetime’s endurance of what the doctor calls “ base i ingrar 


titude,” and Ashton smiled a most palpable sneer. 
“ Do you know that man ?” said Minnie, shuddering. 


“I flatter myself I do,” said Ashton, shrugging his shoulders, 


“rather better than his landlord, or his ladylove knows him.” 
“Why not expose him, then?” said Minnie.” 


“ What do you know of him?” said Ashton, laughing. “ Beyont 


certain anachronisms which are his speciality, for he never knows 


what he thinks he does, and an unlimited pretence, I’ll wager the 


Smith testimonial’ that you know nothing to his discredit. Buti 
stay—not quite so fast, Master Ashton. Has Miss Meadows made 


the acquaintance of our unitary caretaker, Nancy ?” 
“ I have only seen Nancy this morning,” said Minnie. 
“ And heard her testimony concerning Providence ?” 
“That is all.” 


“Then please, Miss Minnie Meadows, to state why you demand 


this great exposition of Dr. FitzNoodle.”’ 
“ T feel sure he is a quack and impostor.” 


“ Those are hard words,” said her brother, mildly. “ He always] 
relieves Imogene’s headache, and I have heard of very extraordinary 
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“T am sorry, Minnie,” said Ashtan, with mock gravity, “í E 
you are such a little mischief-maker.” 
“Very well argued,” said Nelson Meadows, ‘ but you are e mock 
ing all the time, and I would like to know what you mean.’ i 
“Look here,” said Ashton; ‘is not this a canting artig 
and he held out a superb goblet of silver, lined with gold, and 
wrought in a beautiful pattern of oak leaves and acorns. On each) 
side was space for an inscription. “ This,” said he, ‘is the testis 
monial. Dr. FitzNoodle honors me by selecting me as the Poe 
Laureate on the occasion. I am to compose two Latin verses, to 
engraved upon the cup. Dr. FitzNoodle’s name is to be on one 
side, and Mr. Smith’s on the other; and it is to be delicately set) 
forth that Dr. Legrand FitzNoodle presents this testimonial in the 
name of the grateful lovers of art, to Solomon Smith, musician. JAI 
this is to be done after Miss Dean has taken lessons enought 
appear in a concert, under the patronage of ‘the distinguishe 
musical amateur, Dr. Legrand FitzNoodle.’ I believe your wife is 
to be one of the lady directors, or patronesses, of this concert ?” said 
Ashton to Mr. Meadows, with as much indifference as he could 
command. 
“I doubt it,” said Nelson, compressing his lips sharply. E 
“You will not mention my oflice of poet, as the verses are to be 
original with the doctor. There is one difficulty that has not yet 
occurred to the gentleman, and which may possibly mar the plan ofi 
the testimonial, though I trust it may not defeatit. The cup is a gens 
uine electro-plate, and. therefore not suited to engraving, as a copper 
center to the lines of the letters, is no more a part of the plan of the 
doctor’s testimonial, than it is that the fact should transpire that the 
cup is worth one dollar and fifty. cents—neither less nor more.” ~ ‘ 
At this juncture Dr. FitzNoodle appeared at the door of Ashton’s 
room tenderly escorting the blushing Miss Dean, who some how felt 
an instinctive rebuke for her love of the doctor, whenever she camé! 
into the presence of Miss Meadows or Ashton. 
Esther Dean had led a solitary life, though born in New York 
She had taste and talent of a high order, but she had found littl 
sympathy, and less encouragement. 
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“I think not,” said the doctor, slowly, as if reflecting. “It 
I can trace it. Meanwhile we will have the verses engraved, an 
will be a sort of study for the real one.” 

“But if you do not find the real one—’ 

“Of course I shall buy another,” said the doctor, pompously. 

"t Are the verses finished ?” he asked in a profound whisper. 

“I had not thought it necessary to be in haste, as this fortunate 
discovery of the character of the vase, precluded the possibility of 
its being engraved—except as a study,” he added, quoting th 
doctor’s words. 3 

“I can have it after engraving, and keep it in memory of a 
dexterous cheat,” said the doctor. “I admire skill, Mr. Ashton, 
even the skill of a robber or defrauder.”” 

“ I dare say you do,” said Ashton, blandly ; and his eyes sought} 
Minnie’s, who had evidently absorbed the subject, the conversation, 
and the character before her. Mr. Meadows was busy with some. 
pages of Ashton’s manuscript, and Miss Dean was making the 
` acquaintance of his guitar. A close observer would have seen that 
she was sad and heart-sinking; that she had unformed misgivings) 
respecting her lover; that.she had no “faith of assurance” in him, 
and yet he was so kind, and she was so lonely in this great city, 
where she had really no brother man, and no sister woman, that she! 
dreaded to disbelieve in him—even as the human mind dreads ta) 
disbelieve in God and immortality. ; 
Alas! poor, lonely Ettie Dean ! 
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“ Yes—I am strange to you; but I ought not to be. It is ye 
who are really strange ; and I seem so to you only because I a 
natural You see so little of what is genuine in men and wome 
that a simple honesty and natural freedom surprise you. 

“ Now, lend me your eyes, as well as your ears ; 3 follow me down. 
this stairway, and do:not look up until I tell you.” 

I did as she directed. I went down the hundred and fifty feet of. 
precipice, by a very convenient, but provokingly artificial covered! 
stair case, with the roar growing every moment more tumultuous, 
I followed my guide, with downcast eyes, seeing only the broken 
masses of limestone, agitated waters beating among them, and a} 
pair of delicate fect and ancles, picking their way daintily over! 
them. The roar grew louder and nearer; the ground trembled ; thé 
` spray came in gusts in my face, when, gaining the surface of a flat) 
rock, my fair guide laid her hand on my arm, and said, reverently, 
“ook up.” 3 

A torrent of bright water seemed pouring out of heaven. Those 
who are disappointed with the first view of Niagara do not get such, 
a view as this. I stood in an ecstasy of astonishment and delight, 
My eye swept along the American fall, near whose extremity I 
stood, past the walls of Iris Island, into the great Horseshoe, where 
the mass of the mighty river pours down, and whence come those’ 
deep pulsating thunders, to the Table Rock of the Canadian shore, 

I shall not attempt to describe the indescribable majesty, and 
terror, and beauty of that scene. The waters, which pour over the 
rim of the cataract, a deep blue, almost green,'fell in the morning's 
sunlight, in vast columns of glittering diamonds, and then rose 
again in clouds of mist on which were painted arching rainbows. | 

Retracing our steps, we were soon seated in a row boat, and e: 
barked upon the boiling cauldron, into which this world of waters 
pours its everlasting flood. The morning breeze from Ontario blew 
gently up the great gorge, that the cataract has opened, which ig 
spanned by the beautiful Suspension Bridge; and’ this upward breeze, 
saved us from the misty showers, while an extra fee to the boatman! 
induced him to skirt along the eddy of the American shore and 
Goat Island, so as to cross the great gulf as’ tear as possible to thel 
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She looked in my eyes with her clear, open look, and said: “TI w 
with one I dearly loved—but a true friendship is not indifference 
Do you feel it so?” 

“I shall be very Brae” I said, with real iti “ for what: 
ever you can give me.’ 

She took my hand, and we walked up the rest of the ascent, hee 
in hand, like two children. 

Here stands the Clifton House, the resort of most English, andl 
many American visitors, with its pleasure grounds laid out too” 
precisely to harmonize with the savage aspect of rock and floo 
around. We passed along the margin of the great gulf, stopping a 
many points to get new views of the scene, until we stood on Tabl 
Rock ; and then, from the very margin of the descending river, fol 
lowed its. torrents down into the chasm into which they plunged 

She stood alone with her thoughts and memories, her face now 
calm and pale; her eyes looking either back into the past, or for 
' ward into the future. She had advanced to the edge of the over | 
hanging rock. I knew there was no danger to her steady nerves | 
and well-poised spirit; but the rapid fall of the water, as I looked- 
past her, made her body seem to rise, and I remembered, with 
shudder, the fate of the young girl, whose fall, a few rods from thi 
spot, has found affecting record. I sprang forward, and caught he 
firmly by the wrist, to ensure her safety. She turned with a sweet — 
smile, and said: 9 

“The spirit-world is beautiful, and I have- some dear friends | 
there, but my work here is not accomplished. This life has come”) 
to be too rich in blessings, to be thrown aside. We need not be in | 
haste to meet the future, because of the eternities.’’ p 

O Clara! how precious seemed to me this calm and beautiful 
faith in the unseen world. 4 

“ But this life,” I said, “is so poor, in its hopes and possibilities, | 
and worse than poor in its realities to most, that they can scarce be q 
blamed for flying from the present if they have any reasonable hope 
of a happier future.” 

“Suicide,” she said, “is a violence to nature, only justifiable ag A Í 
an escape from something worse. It is sometimes a right, ina — 
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“Tt is not a question of all, but of some. There are those, wl 
are wiser and better than I, living nearer to the life of the heavens. < 
There are many who, in various degrees, are so far freed from ign 
rance, error, and evil habits, physical and spiritual, as to be able 
live in the harmony of a true life. Iam but one of many loving: 
women, who enjoy upon the earth, a foretaste of the freedom and 
harmony of the beautiful life of the heavens.” 

I was impressed with the simple truthfulness of every word £ she 
uttered; yet, it was so strange, so different from what I had eyer 
heard. I looked around, to be sure it was no dream ; but more than, 
the fact of my wakefulness was a testimony in my spirit, that what 
she said not only might, and should be true, but was a living and 
present reality. 

A group of fashionable ladies from the Clifton House passed by 3 
us; and their coquettish airs, and frivolous conversation, offered a 
contrast which deepened my impression. k 

“ You havc excited my curiosity, and my hopes,” I said. ‘Will? 
you not enlighten me further?” k 

“I have said too much, not to say more,” she replied; hab 
this world requires such things as breakfasts. If you please, we 
will take a carriage here, and go round by the Suspension Bridge. 
It is an example of human achievement in one direction. Let us 
not undervalue ourselves. E 

We entered a carriage, and after an interesting drive, and a view 
_ of that beautiful work, and its surroundings, came back to the hotel 
with an appetite, l ; 


Night.—The evening of my second day of absence from you, O 
beloved One, has closed around me; the evening of a day full of! 
new sensations and new emotions. How much of life is sometimes 
crowded into a single day ! ! l : 


and I wrote you the account of our morning’s ramble. When 
had finished, I went down, and found her ready for our visit to Goat 
Island, which separates the American from the British fall; though,} 
as the boundary line of the two countries runs in mid channel,} 
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“Tt is time, myafriend, that we were better, acquainted. Can 4 
you shut out the old world of forms, customs, and prejudices, a 
these torrents separate us from the lands on cither side ?” SA 

“T can try,” I said, with a curious sense of a Robinson Crusa 
isolation, in very pleasant company. 

“Well, try. First of all, how do you like me?” 

The question took me a Tittle by surprise. I am afraid I blushed 
and hesitated; but, remembering Robinson Crusoe, I summone 
courage, and ATAY : 

“ I admire you more than any woman I ever saw; I respect: yo 
deeply, and am ambitious of your good opinion and friendship. 
hardly know how to answer to the word like. It seems too weak ar 
expression, for the kind of devotional feeling you inspire.” 

She smile a gratified smile, which was not one of vanity, but of 
hope; not of pride in herself, but pleasure at my frankness of 
expression, and perhaps my power of appreciation. 

“In investigating some things,” she said, in her quiet andi 
unpretending manner; “it is needful to begin with the outside, 
and work inward; but with the human character, it is best to 
begin at the center, and work outward. Will you tell me of yout 
loves ?” 

O Clara! I have a faint suspicion that I blushed again. But 
sat, holding my hand in hers, like a dear elder sister, and looki 
so sweetly kind! Once, and not long ago, I think I should hava! 
fallen on my knees, and said—O, divine angel of my life, I love 
you, and you only. But that was before I knew my Clara. Sol 
answered bravely : 

“I love the dearest and most charming little girl in the world, 
We are engaged to be married next spring ; meantime I go with what. 
means I have saved, and a little my mother left me, to find a home.” 

I thought a shade of sadness passed over her countenance. It 
might have been the remembrance of my mother. It might hava 
been the thought that so many such anticipations of kaprini as! 
ours, have never been realized. She said, then : A 

“ Does it seem to you, my friend, that this love, and this union, 
will fill up the capacity of your loving life? Do you feel secure andi 
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pretty much alike, a’ majority governs, and the minority is govern 
And even of the majority—are you not politician enough to kn 
how wire-pulling, caucus nominations, and party discipline redu 
the number who govern to a few individuals, self-appointed, and n 
the most worthy ? Does it surprise you that a woman should kn 
something of politics? I have associated with men, and lived 
times, in the heart of this turmoil.” t ; 
It was all too true; and I concluded to let Hail Columbia si 
itself, as best it could. 4 
“ Now, let us come back to my question. Have you the freedom 
in your spirit, to always do the right yourself, and to allow hig 
rights to every human being ?” 
“This involves the question of what is right?” I replied; “ 
that settled ? ” & 
“ The first right is the right of each one to settle that for himself} 
and to pursue his own right, in his own way, so long as he does not 
interfere with the equal right of every other. The Declaration of In i 
dependence asserts the principle, crudely, but well enough—in t 
Right to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. It is. 
tautology ; for either term includes the others. The right of Life 
includes all the conditions and uses of life; Liberty includes | 
freedom of thought, passion, and action. The Pursuit of Happiness 
means, that happiness, being the true end of existence, no one has 
right to deprive us of its means, which are in a freedom to folloy 
that attraction which is proportional to destiny.” i 
Do I tire you, my Clara, with these details? I know I can give 
you but a faint impression of the eloquence, with which all this 
was uttered; but I wish to write it down while it is fresh in my 


over again, on my return. So, putin, love !” 

“What I wish you to think of,” she said, after a little pause, «ig 
whether you, who are, in many respects, so pure and intelligent 
have the idea of a true freedom, which will not allow your soul tt 
be bound, nor allow you to bind another. Are you tolerant of 
human deficiency and error, while you have a standard of absolulé 
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Can not you trust me to take you there? Then, if you do not li 
it, or me, the world is all before you, save what you leave behind.” 
Though couched ina playful badinage, I felt that there was 
earnest good faith in this invitation, I held out my hand, and'le 

a beneficent destiny, as I believe it to be, lead me onward.” ~ 
“You are very good,” she said, with-an expression of joy; “y 
do well to trust me—better than you now imagine. Oh! my home} 
if this were there, and you were one of ours, do you know what I 
should be doing? Stop, Pl show you; will you please unlace m y. 
gaiter?” and she held her little slender, foot to me, just as yo t 

little sister Flora might. And, with a trembling hand, and, I ¢ 
fess, a throbbing heart—for I am not so good as I wish to be 
unlaced the pretty boot, and took it off, and then the other. 
“Thank you!’ she said, with the utmost simplicity ; and th 
while I wondered, she carefully unclasped her garters, and pull 
off a pair of most gossamer webbed stockings. I don’t know what. 
made me tremble, or how I could doubt. I am ashamed of myself, 
I am ashamed of the world in which I have lived. But my doubts: 
were soon ended. Laying her things by my side, she took up hor 
skirts, as gracefully as possible, raising them nearly to the knees, 
and walked into the river, and stood there, dabbling her white feet 
and most beautiful asa in the cool water—a picture of radiant 
happiness. She seemed to me, Clara, not a Venus new risen from 
the sea, but the goddess of a holy freedom, that had just descended 
from the shining heavens. é 
‘When she had enjoyed the coolness of the pure water, which had 
come all the way from the Great Superior, and the Lake of the 
Woods, she said, expressly to wash her feet, she came and sat down 
in an attitude a painter, or even a sculptor, would have loved to 
copy, and let her limbs dry. As I admired them, she looked af 
them, and then at me with such a happy look. f 
“JT think they are pretty,” she said. “I am very glad my bod! 
is beautiful ;” and after a moment’s pause, she added softly— I am 
also very glad that you are so good. Say to your Clara, that she 
has aia right to love you, for you are Hie and mt i 
more s0.’ i 
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at the end a recess, in which was stationed a band of music. 
regiment of colored waiters, drilled into a droll, stiff, imitation 
military evolutions adapted to a dining-room, brought and removed 
the courses, with great pomp and ceremony. The band played so 
appropriate march at each remove; then there was a waltz for 
the soup, and fish was eaten to a polka. It was a little tireso 
perhaps; it made our unsophisticated country friends stare a lit 
but they soon got reconciled to it, as we do to every thing. I 
very much amused, and commented freely to my companion. 

“ You see attempts every where,” she said, “at order and ha 
mony. They are often imperfect and grotesque, but they show 
direction of our aspirations. 

“ Here is a collection of strangers, inharmonic and disoorts s 
whose only safety is to hold themselves apart, in little knots 
coteries. How few here, have any real knowledge of, or trust, in 
much less any love for, those around them. We are played to by4 
hired band; we are served by hired waiters, who labor under thé 
burden of caste. It is cold, discordant, or at best indifferent and 
mercenary. d 

- Can you imagine, in a far more beautiful room than this, a com 
pany of free, pure, and loving men and women—all acquainted wil i 
each other, all harmonized in groups of friends and lovers ; genial 
hopeful, happy; the music by an artist group playing with enthu 
siasm, and rewarded by plaudits; and the table served by thos 
with whom it would be a labor of love, so that every dish woull 
come with its own blessing? Can you not imagine such a dinner: 
this?” 

“ In heaven, perhaps; ” I answered, almost bitterly. $ 

‘Whatever can be truly conceived of the Harth-life,” she said 
‘(is possible, and practicable. Ideas were given for realization. W 
see that I must make a personal application. Do you not think tha 
you and I are capable of being members of such a society ? ” 

“I believe,’ I answered, “ that you are capable of any god 
that is possible. As to myself, I am not sure that I am go% 
enough.” 3 

“Could you not cheerfully play in the band that furnished musi 
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presence of this woman, in my present relation to her, would b 
indelicacy approaching sacrilege. It seemed to me in the streng 
of her pure presence, that I could never taste it again. But 
shall I reconcile this conscience with politeness, when I sit b 
lady who devours pork chops and sausages? But this was a ques. 
tion not to be discussed at table, and I postponed its further cone 
sideration. : 

Remembering the little draught of delicious wine in the 
yesterday, I turned to the long wine list, on the bill of fare, and 
passed it to my friend. She ran her eye over it and said, “iti 
not needful, unless you require it. The water is good, and wine 
belongs to occasions. If we are to have any to-day, it will be fur 
nished us.” 

What this meant, I could not conceive; but a few moments after 
a waiter came with the compliments of a gentleman whose name, 
_ did not distintly hear, and filled our glasses with a beautiful hook 
wine. She said, in a low tone, “ that elderly gentleman, near tht 
head of the table; he is Mr. 


her lips, with a sweet recognition of his friendly attention. Bul 
though the wine was excellent, she drank but little. Later, anoth 
gentleman sent us champaigne wine. I — him as on 


but would not permit me to order wine i ain the compli i 
as I wished todo. And I see now that it was a very “ snobbish 
notion that made me desire it. i 


delicate to do so at once. Itis as if you were anxious to dischaty 
a debt. If you meet these gentlemen, at any future time, you Wi 
have the right to reciprocate, after I have introduced you. Y 
are not too old or too proud to have a mentor.” a 


* In the revision of these letters for publication, I have thought prop 
to carefully erase or change every personal designation that might c 
promise any one.—Editor. f 
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was invited to play — then took the arm of her friend, and wal 
with the most perfect, simple dignity to the piano-forte. A mur 
of inquiry and approbation went round the room ; which a mom 
after was hushed in a silence so profound that we could hear 
ticking of a clock, and the sound of the cataract. She stood 
poised and graceful; her movement in taking off her gloves was qi 
tableau; she sat down—I know no other word—regally. I sa 
gleam of pride in the deep eyes of Mr. I never waited 
music with a more excited expectancy. : 
She began by a light, trickling ruv; then struck several ch 
of very unusual sash ations, and fell into a prelude, which was 
evident improvization, and took up little passages of several operag 
as if she were thinking over with her fingers, what she wo 
choose. Finally, she struck thrillingly into the prelude of ‘thé 
cayatina in I Puritani. I can not tell you of voice, or execution, 
She seems perfect in both; but the soul, the feeling, the spell 
power, with which she gave this noble composition, was so- 
beyond any thing I had conceived of, that I can not pretends 
describe it. It may not have been to others what it wasi 
me. But the group in which I was, sat spell-bound, and I si 
tears run unchecked. When the last note died away the hush coy 
tinued—there was not a sound. The clock ticked, the catari 
murmured; and it was not until she rose, and bowed with a bii 
smile, that there came from every side tumultuous plaudits:a 
encores. Gentlemen pressed around her, and begged her to fay 
them again—to sing some thing, any thing, even to play if she coil 
not sing. $ 
She sat down, and all returned to their seats. She commenca 
series of graceful variations on the air of Home, Sweet Home. “Sing 
it; Oh! sing it,” came to her in appealing murmers. She looked 
me with a happy smile, and sung the dear old song, as it could only$ 
sung by one whose memory and heart is filled with a home of beat 
and love, and happiness. And this time, there was no lack of teat 
and no attempt to conceal them, and no stint of the plaudits whi 
followed, in the midst of which she glided gently back to our com 
and received our congratulation. 4 
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As a general thing, however, I do not deem it prudent to comply 
with similar requests, where the interior convictions of duty do nok 
urge a compliance. There may be occasions where it may be the 
part of wisdom to follow out such direction, but it is only for thos 
who are determined to be bold experimenters to push forward i 
answer to such requests. Every person who undertakes any suc 
journey, or services, should be prepared for disappointment in ever 
case, and take the responsibility of his act. Doubtless there ar 
many reasons and a deep philosophy underlying the whole of thi 
portion of the spiritual field, which at.present are not comprehended 
even by the most deeply skilled in the history of the phenomena 
I am acquainted with gentlemen, who, to test the matter, have 
suffered and endured many hardships, and have expended much 
time and money, to solve various problems. They have settled, 
least for the present, that it is not wise to follow spirit directio 
execpt for experimental purposes; yet there may be exceptions. 
can only say, each one must be his own guide—while it is possi 
that there may yct be found some mode of settling, within practical 
bounds, this branch of the subject. a 

We do not follow advice or obey directions, given us by person! 
in the form, unless we have great confidence in their wisdom a 
goodness, or capability to advise or command; or unless the advi 
and direction is in accordance with our own final judgment. Mi 
not the same rules apply to suggestions of spirits? F 

If we employ a physician, or a lawyer, we find one we can trust 
and then follow his directions. In a military expedition or at sea 
or wherever there is the necessity of unity of direction, every sul be 
ordinate must yield obedience to his superior. In the common 
affairs of life, we seek advice of those we consider capable of giving 
it. In traveling, we follow with confidence the directions of ang 
disinterested and intelligent person who knows the routes. In bus 
ness, we consult men of experience and integrity ; is there any 
reason why, when we are assured of the identity of a spirit, and of 
the verity of our communications, we should pay them less defer 
ence, than we would have done to the voice of the living ? 

It is wise and well to be carcful, not to be deceived and i imposed 
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them to prepare for their inevitable fate. Are these monitions f 
some faculty in ourselves, or do they come from some superior inte 
ligences, or from intelligences, who are in superior conditions ? 
In many cases, there is nothing to prove that these warnings d 
not come from some usually dormant faculty of provision, or secon 
sight in ourselves. But there are others in which the warnin 
external to us, and must come from some other intelligent sourci 
When, by night or day, the form of a departed parent appears to. 
child, with a warning of impending cvil, which is the more reason- 
able supposition—that it was an action of some usually dormant, 
unconscious, and involuntary power of the mind; or that it wi 
really what it purported to be, the spirit of the father and mot 
intervening to protect a beloved child? If the former supposi 
may seem to some persons the more philosophical, the latter appears’ 
to me the most natural; and as I have been for years the daily" 
medium and witness of manifestations, which prove beyond all doubt 
the possible and actual existence, intervention, and communicatior 
of the spirits of those who once lived in the form, I can have w 
question of the nature of such monitions. 
And whenever they come with a vivid impression of their verity, 

to my internal consciousness, I would heed such monitions. Thig 
feeling is one of internal satisfaction and rest. It is what the seri 
tures term “peace in believing.” From such monitions we do not 
well to turn away; and yet they can not be too carefully discri 
minated, from mere imaginations, morbid fancies, and those vagaries 
of the mind, which so often lead astray. It is to be remembered, also,’ 
that a medium, so impressible as to be acted upon by spirits, may 
also be susceptible to the impressions of spirits in the form. A 
medium may be entranced, magnetized, or psychologized by those 
around him; and he may write or speak as they may wish. This ig 
doubtless, a great source of uncertainty and error. The commu 
nications are contradictory. Great masses of what are supposed to 
be spiritual communications, from distinguished personages, are t 
mere effects of those psychological impressions. 
It is, therefore, of great importance that the medium bo of 
simple, candid, unprejudiced character, that he may not influen 
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Further, it is not to be assumed without evidence, that discover 
inventions, and important movements in the world are not effected 
by spiritual agency. The whole Catholic Church believes in 
Communion of Saints, in their angelic guardianship, and prompti 
to heroic deeds and religious duties. Shall we say that the invo 
tions to departed spirits are without efficacy? Men in all a 
have been conscious of supernal aid. a 

The inspirations of genius, as they are called, have often a rema: 
able resemblance to what are now termed spiritual communications, 
Poems, full of great thoughts, come into the mind, without effor 
Discoveries of the most wonderful character’ come to men, in. 
most sudden and unexpected manner, both waking and sleepi 
Thomas Paine, in his Age of Reason, declares that he owed almost all 
the knowledge he possessed to thoughts that would suddenly bolt 
into his mind, without effort or conscious volition. Those who 
complain that the spirits do not enlighten mankind, and impr 
their condition, must first prove that the progress and achievements 
of the past have been without their agency. 

If we reflect that spirits are still men and women, with the sa 
natures, thoughts, and loves, we can judge of their actions by o 
own. They do as we would wish to do, so far as they have th 
power. We may rely upon them, as we rely upon each other. 
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glory ;’’ one who has been a hero aud a martyr in the cause 
civil and religious liberty throughout the world. is 

I respond cordially, therefore, to the summons to address you 
this occasion, and to the sentiments expressed in the preamble and 
resolutions, inviting you to join in this celebration; and I 
stranger here, congratulate you upon: the liberality, freedom, a 
justice, which have prompted your noble response to that invi 
tion. 

I congratulate Cincinnati, Queen City of the West, that shag 
the mind and heart, the manly courage and nobility of soul, 
render this tribute of justice to one of the great unappreciated her 
of humanity. I congratulate the Great West upon the spirit: 
frecdom that breathes over her prairies, and flows onward with: 
rivers. I congratulate the country that embosoms this glorious ho 
of plenty and of liberty ; I congratulate the universal humanity t 
there is an America, and a Great West, and a queenly city he 
and a people, so free, so intelligent, so generous and heroic, as th 
to celebrate this anniversary, to vindicate the truth of history, a 
help to right the wrongs of half a century. 5 

It is right, that the examples of courage, genius and philanthro 
in the past, should be held in remembrauce for the emulation and 
gratitude of the present and the future. 

Jt is true, and it isa part of my duty to make it manifest to a 
who hear me, that the life aud writings of Tuomas PAINE provd 
him to have, been a hero, a philosopher, and a philanthropist, a and 
worthy of our admiration and gratitude. 

It is true, as will abundantly appear, that his eminent and u 
qualed services, in. the cause of American Independence, and of 
Civil and Religious Liberty, entitle him especially to the honor anf} 
gratitude of every American; and it was, therefore, rightly and 
nobly resolved to celebrate, here and now,.the 119th Aunivers: 
of the Birth-day of the Author-Hero of the Revolution—the vin 
cator of the rights of man, and the champion of Civil and Religions 
Liberty, Tuomas Panu; whose Common SENsE awoke the A 
rican people to the Declaration of Independence ; whose Crisis, in 
the times that tried men’ssouls, gave vigor to our arms; whi 
asserted and defended the Principles of Republican Liberty in b 
hemispheres; who was the uncompromising foe of all depotis 
and the unwavering friend of Freedom and Humanity. j 

Most heartily do I respond to this appeal; most cheerfully will Í 


present to you all that is needed to sustain 'it—the simple facts of 
the Life of that Honest Man, whose birth upon our planet wasi 
blessing to humanity, and rendered illustrious and memevables T 


DAY WE CELEBRATE. 
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excise, which he held for thirteen years. During this’ time’ 
married again; but it was an unhappy marriage of convenience ; 
rather of duty and gratitude. He married the daughter o 
deceased friend, and took char. ge of his family and business. T 
uncongenial and fruitless bond was, after a few years, severed | 
mutual consent. So far as is known, Paine lived through his life, 
like so many other human benefactors—loveless and childless 
Severed from ties of family, they adopt the race, and give to. hun 
nity those talents and exertions which else might have been, m 
happily perhaps, but less usefully, expended in the narrow circle. 
ahome. The ages of the past have been ages of sacrifice, and the 
world’s saviors have borne their crosses, and their crowns have be 
crowns of thorns. He 

In 1774, at the age of 37, flying from the scene of so much un 
happiness, Paine went to London. Here he turned his attention 
to scientific pursuits, and among the philosophers with whom he} 
became acquainted, was Dr. Franklin, whose eminent practical 
sagacity recognized his fitness for the new world ; aud he accordingly) 
advised him to try his fortunes in America. He followed thigq 
advice, and his destiny, and came to Philadelphia, where he first 
secured employment as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, 
which he wrote some pleasant essays and poems. 

Thus, in the prime and vigor of his early manhood, chas 
tened in the school of adversity, unperverted and uncorrupted” 
either a religious or scholastic education; a self-taught, self-m 
man, he found himself a citizen of the N ew World, at the outbr 
of the American Revolution. His scientific and literary pursuits 
had introduced him to the society of Franklin, Rush, Barlow, andi 
other eminent men, and he joined in their discussions on the con 
dition of the colonies, and their relations to the mother country. © 

To appreciate the work which Thomas Paine was now destine 
to perform, we must remember the state of affairs at that period 
The idea of liberty and independence had come to but few of the 
foremost minds of that age. The great mass of the American: 
colonists, both the people and their leaders, were thoroughly loyal, 
and strongly attached to Great Britain. They believed in the 
Divine Right of Kings; the sacredness of hereditary rule, and in 
the obligations of loyalty. But there was also a feeling of sturdy 
determination to maintain their constitutional rights. In this sta a 
of things, in 1776, taking counsel with the leaders of the Repub 
lican movement, Thomas Paine burst upon the country with, h 
“Common SENSE? It was a trumpet peal, which awoke the 
Colonies to the thought of independence, and prepared them for the 
contest in. which it was won. He taught the people that freedom 
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son; the men we call, and rightly call, the Fathers of the Rep 

who were chosen as the instrument of Providence, in this em 
gency, but the calumniated Thomas Paine. His “ Crisis” 

forth to the country like the clarion peal of victory, in the midst 
disaster and defeat. It opens with the inspiration of genius, and 
first sentence is the sound of a trumpet which will reverber 
through all time: s 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldi 
and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the serve 
of his country ; but he that stands it Now, deserves the love 
thanks of man and woman.” 

The disheartened soldier, who was leaving the army, turned ba 
and renewed his enlistment; the farmer left the plough in the f 
row; the mechanic, his unfinished work on the bench. Men and 
means gathered around the Standard of Liberty. Members of. 
Continental Congress returned to their post of duty. The Ori 
was read to every corporal’s guard in the army; and courage 
confidence succeeded to terror and despair. 

A man of the people, Thomas Paine knew how to appeal to 
popular heart. Sincere and earnest in his devotion to Libert 
inspired others with the same zeal. His appeals were prompted by 
higher fecling even than patriotism—by the principles of Justi 
and the dictates of Humanity. : 

“Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its goods,” he 
says, in this remarkable production, “and it would be strange indeed 
if so celestial an article as FREEDOM should not be highly rated! 

“I love the man that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength 
by distress, and grow brave by reflection.” x 

“ We live in à large world, and have extended our ideas beyonl) 
the limits and prejudices of an Island. We hold out the right handi 
of fellowship to the universe.” A 

It was in this spirit that Thomas Paine incited and led on the 
Revolution, which owes as much to his single pen, as to the sword 
of all its heroes. At every stage of that great struggle, he wrote 
new number of the Crisis, which was distributed to the army anf 
country: Well has he been denominated the “ Author-Hero ” of 
the Revolution; and well might Jefferson bear testimony to thé 
fact, which bigots have almost made the world forget, that Thomag 
Paine “had done as much as any man living, to establish the Fre 
dom of America.” During the war, he served, also, as Secretary 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of the Continental Congress; a 
Clerk of the Legislature of Pennsylvania; he volunteered to bi 
one of a party to burn the British fleet in the Delaware; and li 
accompanied Mr. Laurens to France, and aided to secure a loan dj 
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ever government or regulation it requires, in the affections or attr 
tions of the Human Soul—those Attractions which, as Fourier 
said, are proportional to Destinies. 
“The wants and affections of man,” he says, « impel him 
form societies.” : 
“Formal government makes but a small part of civilized life” 
“The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has it for gi 
ernment, because the more does it regulate its own aac and 
govern itself. Gj ' 
“ All the great Laws of Society are Laws of Nature.” 
“Man has no authority over posterity in matters of personal rig) 
All Al deen government is, i in its nature, ids 


tion.” 
Such are some of the fundamental principles, announced in Pain 


. application, it may be, 
universal and ad ae Peoi true ; 3 he ee are axioms 1 
social and political science, as in mathematics. 

No man ever comprehended the Age iu which he lived, and t 
great thought and work of that Age, ‘etter than did Thomas Pain 
and no man has given clearer evidence of genius or inspiral 
Thus he says: 

“ The present Age will hereafter merit to be called the Age of 
Reason, and the present generation will appear to the future as the 
Adam of a New World.” 

“ An arny of principles will penetrate where an army of soldiers 
can not; it will succeed, where diplomatic management will fail; iti 
is neither the Rhine, the Channel, nor the Ocean, that can arrest its 
progress ; it. will march on the horizon of the world, and it will 
conquer. 

Such was this man’s faith in principles; such his consciousness 
of the power of truth ; for he believed that— 

“Such is the irresistible nature of b uth, that all it asks, and all’ 
it wants, is the liberty of appearing.” 

Has any man, in any Age, given utterance to a more sublinm 
faith ? 3 

And these principles, stated with great clearness, aud suppor ted 
by a power of illustration that rendered them irresistibie, are radical, 
fundamental, and universal. They are the basis of all right; andi 
opposed to every wrong. The most advanced reformer of this day- 
does no more than to. extend, to a wider and more comprehensive 
sphere, the application of the ’ principles of the “ Rights of Man, i 
as stated, and in the statement demonstrated, by Thomas Paine. E 
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Thomas Paine was a religious man, Born a Quaker, while : 
from sectarian creeds, he inherited a spiritual impressibility. 
was a man of intuitions. In our day he would be called a Spi 
ualist—he would be claimed as a MEDIUM. 

This is not mere assertion—his writings contain abundant | 
dence of all I assert. First, of what I term his mediumship, 
susceptibility to spiritual impressions, I quote a paragraph from th 
Age of Reason, in which he says : 

“There are two distinct classes of what are called thoughts; th 
that we produce in ourselyes by reflection and the act of thinki 
and those that bolt into the mind of their own accord. I h 
always made ita rule to treat those voluntary visitors with civility, 
taking care to examine, as well as I was able, if they were wortl 
entertaining ; and it is from them that I have acquired about a 
the knowledge I possess.” 

Mr. Paine had his religious convictions, and he was faithful to 
them. He intended to write a work on religion, to devote to it hig 
matured powers, and to publish it toward the close of his life, mak; 
ing his dying testimony an evidence of the sincerity of his opinions, 
But the Reign of Terror, that inversion of the Revolution, whose! 
internal history has never yet been truly written, by making his, 
death probable at any time, hastened this work. He could not Teave 
the world without bearing his testimony ; consequently, in France, 
with the guillotine flashing death upon him ; j; with his friends falls; 
ing on the right and the left, and his own life in imminent peril, he, 
sat down to ¢ compose the “ ’ Aam or Ruason.” Let us take his owns 
solemn declaration of the motives of that work. The peopie of: 
France, he says, oppressed for ages by religious superstition andy 
despotism, were rushing into the opposite extreme of a blank athe- 
ism, Paine wrote the Age of Reason, to prove the existence of 
God and immortality; and I know of no work extant, in which” 
these two articles of his creed are more powerfully and conyincingly © 
sustained. 

He wrote the first part of the Age of Reason, including the criti- 
cisms on the Old and New Testament, without a Bible or Testament, j 
to refer to; hurried by the prospect of the threatening guillotine ;— 
and six hours after it was finished, he was arrested. ‘He gave the | 
manuscript into the hands of Mr. Barlow, on his way to prison 
that it might-not be lost. If there ever was a dying testimony 
this is one, for his death seemed inevitable. j 

Eleven months of imprisonment was terminated by the death of = 
Robespierre, and his own restoration to his seat in the conven. 
tion. a 
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) other crime.’ 
But if Paine did not believe in all that is contained in the Bibl 
he did believe in, and most truly reverenced, the Word of Godi 
Here is his own statement : 
« TuE WORD OF GoD IS THE CREATION WE BEHOLD, and! i 
in this word, which no human inventors can counterfeit or alter: 
that God speaketh universally to man.’ 

Elsewhere he says: 

“The creation we behold is the real and ever existing word o 
God, in which we can not be deceived. It proclaims his power; it dew 
monstrates his wisdom; it manifests his goodness and benevolence, 

And he wrote his “ Age of Reason,” the most abused, perhap 


“To relieve and tranquilize the minds of millions, and free the 
from hard thoughts of the Almighty.” 

A noble purpose; a sublime faith; a consciencious endeavor 
what can we ask more? / 

Thomas Paine was a man of great honesty of purpose, as well 
freedom of thought. He did what he believed to be right, acting 
under a noble sense of duty, and caring little for consequences 
his person or reputation. In this he was an example to all refor 
ers—a resolute, heroic character, whom those who hate must st 
respect. His sentiment, in the Rights of Man, respecting the 
squandering of public money, is a lesson which too many of o 
politicians need to study. He says: 4 

“Public money ought to be touched with the most scrupulous 
consciousness of honor. It is not the produce of riches only, but 
the hard carnings of labor and poverty. It is drawn from the b 
terness of want and misery. Not a beg ggar passes, or perishes in 
the strect, whose mite is not in that mass.” : 

Few men have scemed so unselfish as Paine. He was poor, and 
though a small copy-right on ‘‘ Common Sense” would have enriched 
him, “he gave it to the legislatures of the several States. He made 
2 donation of each number of the Crisis to the’ cause. Ie refused 
large sums for his “ Rights of Man,” that it might be circulated in 


. cheap editions, throughout Great Britain. He never pressed his 


claims upon the country: -for his unequally and almost wholly unre- 
quited services. ‘The'three thousand dollars given by Congress was 
a remuneration for sacrifices, and it was left to the State of New 
York, to provide, by her moderate but sufficient bounty, for the- 
wants of his declining years. 

In regard to the character of Thomas Paine, we have the follow 
ing testimony from Joel Barlow, a gentleman of high position and 
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ing, shall be lost in oblivion. When the tyrants and despots, 
mankind are no more feared ; when kiug-craft and priest-craft ar 
no more honored; when usurpation and oppression, bigotr 
superstition, the frauds of the crafty and the plunderings of 
powerful, no longer spread ignorance, poverty, vice, and misery o 
the earth, then will free, enlightened men do justice to the memory 
of Tuomas PAINE. And no true justice can be done to him, until 
we come to the realization of the principles he taught. Weh 
a conqueror, when the conquest is achieved. We celebrate a triumph 
when the victory is won. The heroes of American Independe 
who were satisfied with that achievement, have received the hono 
awarded by a grateful country. But the greater work, and 
nobler ambition of this man of principles, is yet to be accomplis 
It is the future that will witness his triumph, and from the fu 
will come his full reward. 

It was not enough for him that America was. free—he asked th 
freedom of universal man. It was not enough that victory perched 
upon the starry banner of the new republic ; wherever the flag off 
freedom was unfurled, there was his post of duty. His country 1 wag 
the world; his sympathies were with the oppressed of every land { 
his great heart would have given freedom, hope, and happiness to.all 
mankind. 

When man shall be free from the rule of despots and de 
potic institutions ; free from the chains of superstition and 
terrors of religious proscription ; free from the creeds, and bigotvies, 
and fanaticism of the ages of ignorance and credulity ; free from 
intolerance, injustice, and oppression of every kind, then will the 
life, and thought, and character of Thomas Paine be unders tood, an 
his memory duly honored. 

Let us do our duty as bravely, as earnestly, as unselfishly, 
unflinchingly as he did his. Let us honor the memory of thig 
heroic man by living the principles he taught; by resisting every 
oppression and injustice, and ceasing to be oppressive andi unjust 
It is by giving vitality to the principles of a man that we pay th j 
the highest honor to his memory. 

The time is coming when the true reformers of mankind shall i 
honored as they deserve. America will repent of her ingratitude 
She will ,rise above the mists of error that have obscured her 
vision. Free from the bondage of a foreign yoke, she will thro i 
off the shackles that fetter her mind and heart; and when she has 
comprehended a true, integral freedom, that recognizes every right of. 
humanity, she will be ready to do the justice we demand. ` The his. 
torian who writes for that future will record the services of Thomasi 
Paiac. On the roll of fame which that future shall emblazon, no 
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posterity, with constitutions, governments, laws, institutions, cr 
systems, or customs: therefore it is the ever sacred and indestr 
table right of every human being to choose for himself, as if su 
things had never existed, that form of government, society, a 
religion, which commends itself to his reason, and promises 
promote his individual happiness; such right being exercised wi 
due regard to the equal right of every other individual. 
Resolved, That we distinguish between the Christianity which ig 
the representative expression of the moral virtue, and physical, and 
. mental achievement of civilization, and the Christianity of blind 
superstition, clashing creeds, bigotted sects, and ignorant and intol 
erant fanatics, which has filled the world with persecution an 
bloodshed, and opposed every advance in science; which fetters the 
limbs, dar kens the mind, and hardens the heart of humanity ; which 
is a stumbling block in ‘the path of progress, and the great embod 
ment of error, intolerance, and despotism. 
Resolved, That we can respect the sincerity, if not the wisdo 
of every honest belief ; that we desire, in the assertion of our rights) 
to trespass upon no right of another; that we can tolerate every 
thing but intolerence; and war only with the despotisms, whi 
war ‘against the rights of man. 
Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to our fellow-citizens 
everywhere the celebration of this anniversary, until men. shall 
become enlightened; tolerant, and brave enough to do JUsTICE 19 
THE MEMORY or THOMAS PAINE. 


J. S. BOYDEN, Esq., moved the following additional resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this assembly are due to the com: 
mittee of arrangements; the contributors of ‘ material aid ;” to the 
the military volunteers who have paid the honors of a national salu è 
to a nation’s benefactor; to the President and officers of this mee 
ing ; to the orators of the day ; to the Union Choir and United States 
military band, of Newport, Ky., for their liberty-inspired and inspir 
ing music ; and to the independent press, which hus given, or may 
give, publicity to our proceedings. A 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to Major 
Heintzleman, U.S. A., for a national salute. 

Resolved, That the proceedings, addresses, and resolutions of this 

- celebration be published, in a durable form, for general distribution, 
and as a memorial of this anniversary. 
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